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PROVIDENCE ( CHANGES. = 


F. H. HOWLAND LEAVES THE 
JOURNAL AND BUYS THE 
EVENING TELEGRAM. 


J. J Rosenfeld and M. S. Dwyer Asso- 
ciated With Him in the Purchase—New 
Owners Will Start Morning Edition of 
the Telegram—Frederick Roy Martin 
Becomes Managing Editor and Treas- 
urer of the Journal Publishing Company. 
Presentation to Mr. Howland From His 
Former Associates. 


Several changes in the Providence 
newspaper field took place last week. 
At the annual meeting of the Providence 
Journal Company, held on Feb. 7, Fred- 
erick Hoppin Howland retired as man 
ager and treasurer and was succeeded 
by Frederick Roy Martin, who took the 
additional title of managing editor. 

At once there were rumors of other 
changes in the situation, and on the 
following day announcement was made 
of the purchase of the Providence Even- 
ing Telegram by Mr. Howland, John J. 
Rosenfeld and Mathew S. Dwyer. Mr. 
Rosenfeld bas been city editor of the 
Journal and Mr. Dwyer has been the 
official publisher and the manager of the 
mechanical department of the paper. 

The new Telegram Company took 
charge of the property last Tuesday. 
The present evening edition will be con- 
tinued and as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made a morning 
edition will be started. The papers will 
be straight out Republican in politics. 

It was stated in Providence that the 
New York Times Publishing Company 
was a stockholder in the new Provi- 
dence Telegram Company, but at the 
office of the Times last Tuesday it was 
said there was absolutely no truth in 
the report. 

The Providence Telegram was estab- 
lished as a Sunday paper in 1876 by 
Charles C. Corbett. It was made a daily 
in 1880, publishing every week day 
evening and on Sunday morning, and a 
weekly edition was started in 1889. 
Mr. Corbett sold a half interest in the 
property to David O. Black, who subse- 
quently sold the paper to Joseph Bani- 
gan for $110,000. The price paid last 
week by Mr. Howland and associates 
was not given out. 

Mr. Howland’s retirement as manager 
and treasurer of the Providence Journal 
breaks a continuity of sixty-five years 
wherein members of his family have been 
connected with the paper. His asso- 
ciates on the Journal and Evening Bul- 
letin presented him with a large, silver- 
mourted tankard as a parting gift, 
accompanying it with expressions of 
unqualified good will, tinged with regret 
at his departure. The tankard is of the 
old fashioned “black jack”’ type, made 
of black leather, silver mounted and 
lined with copper. It stands two feet 
high and bears a silver plate on which is 
engraved miniature copies of the Provi- 
dence Daily Journal, Sunday Journal 
and Evening Bulletin, with the name of 
the recipient and appropriate senti- 
ments. Foreman William Carroll made 
the presentation speech. 
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READY FOR THE PUBLISHERS. 


Banquet Committee Kabeunen Speakers | 


for the Annual Dinner. 


The officers and others connected with | 


the American Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association were busy this week making | 


final preparations for the annual con- 
vention of the organization to be held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of next week at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

The banquet committee, consisting of 
Herbert F. Gunnison, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle: Edward Payson Call, of the New 
York Commercial, and W. J. Pattison, 
of the New York Evening Post, have 
announced three of the speakers for the 
annual dinner which will be held on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 22. They are 
Prof. Fred M. Davenport, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., ‘* The Newspaper 
in a Democracy;” Rev. David J. Burrell, 
of New York, ‘“‘The Pulpit and the | 
Press; and Rollo Ogden, editor of the 
New York Evening Post. 

Indications point to this being one of 
the most largely attended conventiong 





of the association ever held. 


| 
| INTER-MOUNTAIN REPUBLICAN. 


New Salt Lake Paper Started Last Mon- 
day With Everything in Its Favor. 
The Inter-Mountain Republican, the 
new morning paper at Salt Lake, began 
publication last Monday under the most 
auspicious circumstances. It has the 
| full leased wire telegraph and cable news 
service of the Publishers Press and starts 
with about 7,000 paid subscribers anda 
remarkably good advertising patronage. 
Lincoln’s Birthday was purposely 
chosen as the day for the paper to begin 
publication, it having been announced 
that the paper would support the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln Republicanism, and 
would each year fittingly observe the 
anniversary of the Great Emancipator’s 
birth. 
| At the head of the new paper ie A. E. 
| Blunck, formerly of the Lafayette (Ind.) 
| Call, who is President and Manager. 


| New Oklahoma City Paper. 
J. A. Jenkins willstart a new morning 
paper at Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
| company is capitalized-at $40,000. 





. “BUSTER” Is IN COURT. 


HERALD SEEKS TO KEEP HEARST 
PAPERS FROM PRINTING. 
OUTCAULT COMIC. 


Alleges That Name “Buster Brown” Was 
Originated by the Herald, and Right to 
Its Use Belongs to That Paper Alone. 
Claim Based Partly on Large Expendi- 
tures to Popularize Feature—Points on 
Copyright and Trademark Law May 
Enter Into Controversy—Its Interest to 
Other Publishers. 


The famous ‘“ Buster Brown”’ contro- 
versy, which originated when R. F, Qut- 
cault severed his connection with the 
New York Herald last December to join 
the Hearet forces, at last promises to be 
threshed out in court, An order was 
signed last Saturday by Justice La- 
combe in the United States Circuit Court, 
New York, requiring the Star Company, 
publishers of the New York American 
and Journal, to show cause on Feb. 16, 
why an injunction should not be issued 
forthwith, preventing the latter paper 
from further printing and publishing 
what is popularly known asthe" Buster 
Brown”’ pictures by Mr. Outcault. The 
order was secured by Joy & Chandler, 
of 48 Wall street, and William A. Mc- 
Grath, as attorneys for the New York 
Herald Company. 

The complaint in the action alleges 
that the Herald bas, since May, 1902, 
been printing comic supplements and 
that it gave the name to and originated 
the ‘Buster Brown” pictures. The 
publishers trade generally, it is aleo 
alleged, has always recognized the trade 
mark of “ Buster Brown” as belonging 
solely to the Herald. 

By reason of large expenditures of 
money and judicious advertising, the 
Herald claims it bas popularized the 
comic pictures, both in America and 
Europe. To still mark its ownership 


-| more certain, the complainant stated, 


on Feb. 6, 1906, it caused the name 
‘“‘ Buster Brown’”’ to be duly copyrighted 
in Washington. 

Prior to May, 1902, the complaint 
states, the Herald employed a “certain 
person” to assist in the manufacture of 
its comic supplement and the said em- 
ploye continued in its employ until 
January, 1906. Then, it is charged, the 
defendant, “for the purpose of trading 
upon the aforesaid established reputa- 
tion, entered into the employ of the de- 
fendant to assist in the manufacture of 
its comic supplement.” 

The defendant has been duly and prop- 
erly notified of the complainant’s rights, 
it is charged, but continued in disregard 
to them to publish and circulate the dis- 
puted ‘Buster Brown” pictures, caus- 
ing the Herald pecuniary lossand injury, 
the amount of which the complainant 
estimates, is not less than $50,000. 

The complainant asks that the de- 
fendunt be perpetually enjoined from 
‘conspiring or confederating” with any 
more of the Herald’s employes or work- 
men; from advertising or offering for 
sale supplements with the “ Buster 
Brown” pictures or from unlawfully 
interfering with. or infringing the com- 
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plainant’s trade mark. An accounting 
of all profits is also asked. 

Attached to the complaint are a num- 
ber of corroborative affidavits, Sunday 
supplements of both complainant and 
defendant, showing the disputed pic- 
tures and a certified copy of the Herald's 
trade mark, applied for on Nov. 18, 
1805, and granted Feb. 6, this year. 

Alter Outcault went over to the 
Hearst papers the Herald continued 
to handle “ Buster Brown” sketches, 
which, however, were unsigned. The 
Hearst papers, like the Herald, syndi- 
cate their comics, so as @ result of Mr. 
Outcault’s change the country was 
flooded with two sets of ‘Buster 
Brown's.” It is said that as many as 
five papers containing ‘Buster Brown” 
pictures were recently on sale in 
Detroit on the same Sunday. Publish- 
ers who have found thisfeature valuable 
naturally object to having it imitated 
by a rival publication, so the contro- 
versy has come to have an interest far 
more than that local to New York. 


GILLAM ON ADVERTISING. 
Director of Herald’s Advertising Depart- 
ment Talks to Y. M. C. A. Students 


Manley M. Gillam, advertising counsel 
of the New York Herald, delivered a 
most excellent address on advertising 
last Monday evening before the adver- 
tising class of the Twenty-third Street 
braneh of the Y. M.C. A. Mr. Gillam 
began by saying that he had during his 
lifetime paid over to the newspapers 
and magazines about $60,000,000 for 
publicity for his clients. He expressed 
the opinion that very much of the ad- 
vertising done by the department stores 
was worthless andineffectual. TheSun- 
day Herald, two weeks ago, he said, con- 
tained 442 columns of advertising. It 
is expected that the Easter number will 
contain 500 columns. 

“In the face of this torrent of adver- 
tising,”’ said Mr. Gillam, ‘‘I want to say 
that I believe that department store 
advertising is being overdone. The de- 
partment store announcements have 
degenerated into the advertising of bar- 
gains exclusively. There is only one 
eonelusion to be derived from these 
advertisements and that is, that the 
buyers employed in theee stores must be 
men of very poor judgment. I know 
that it is treason for me to make this 
statement, still I believe it to be true. 

IT do not believe in that kind of ad- 
vertising which compels you to wait for 
@ year or two years for results. Adver- 
tising should achieve results at once and 
by that I mean, within a reasonable 
length of time. If the ads do not pro- 
duce an immediate effect it shows that 
the advertising has not been properly 
prepared.” 

Mr. Gillam told the story of the Vici 
Kid advertising with which the adver- 
tising world is somewhat familiar. He 
stated that when this advertising began 
the output of Vici Kid amounted to 
between $5,000,000 and $600,000,000 
anoually. Eleven months after the adver- 
tising started the Company was doing a 
business of $12,000,000 a year and in 
eighteen months $18,000,000. Mr. Gil- 
lam and his partner handled this adver- 
tising and were paid $40,000 a year for 
their services for two years, The third 
year their sslary was increased to 
$50,000. 

Mr. Gillam told how the Pope Chain- 
less Bicycle was placed on the market 
and how it achieved a wouderful success. 
He said that he had been engaged as 
advertising counsellor of the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company and spent one day a 
week in the plant atHartford. Nothing 
concerning the new bicycle was given to 
the trade papers previous to ite being 
offered forsale. About 3,000 bicycles were 
made; one far each agent of the Com- 





pany stationed in various parts of the 
United States. When the 3,000 bicycles 
were completed a letter. was sent out to 


certain date one of the new chainless 
bicycles would be delivered to them. It 
was not to be taken out of the package 
until a certain day had arrived when 
the sale of the bicycles was to begin 
simultaneously in all parts of the coun- 
try. In the box in which the bicycle 
was packed was placed a doublecolumn 
newspaper advertising cut, which was 
to be used in the local newspaper where 
each agent was located; a quantity of 
sheets containing a full description with 
cuts of the new bicycle, also a quantity 
of catalogues such as are distributed 
among customers. 

Pains were taken tolet the newspapers 
know the day the chainless bicycle 
would be placed on sale at all the 
agencies. As the interest in bicycling at 
that time was very great, the event of 
the appearance of the new bicycle was 
regarded as of momentous importance. 
Hence when the day came and the new 
bicycle was placed on exhibition in each 
one of the 3,000 salesrooms, the public 
turned out in a mass to examineit. In 
New York City the crowd was so great 
in front of the several stores where the 
new bicycles were shown that the police 
had to be called upon to clear the way 
so that the trolley cars and vehicles 
could get by the building. Newspapers 
all over the country printedcolumn after 











the agents informing them that on a| 


column of descriptions of the new bicy- ' 
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MANLEY M. GILLAM. 
ADVERTISING COUNSELOR OF THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


|ele. Probably no article placed on the 
market up to that time ever received so 
much free publicity from the newspapers. 

Mr. Gillam called attention to the 
fact that this free publicity which the 
new chainless bicycle received could not 
have been secured had it not possessed 
@ certain news interest which compelled 
the newspapers to take notice of it. 
The speaker thougbt that it was folly 
for anybody to attempt to deceive the 
newspapers with commercial stories un- 
less they possess a real live news 
interest. 

The speaker for Monday evening, Feb. 
19, will be Thomas Balmer, who will 
talk on “ Street Railway Advertising.” 


NO ’FRISCO EVENING CHRONICLE, 


Nothing in Rumor That M. H. de Young 
Planned Such a Project. 


The following editorial note from the 
San Francisco Chronicle sets at rest the 
rumor that M. H. de Young, proprietor 

| of that paper, has been planningto start 
| an evening edition: 

| “The statement that the Chronicle 
|intends to publish an evening paper as 
soon as the addition to its building is 
|completed is absolutely without foun- 
dation. The story that figures-on new 
| presses and a complete plant for an 
afternoon journal have been called for 
was made out of the whole cloth. No 
steps in the direction of starting such 
an enterprise have been taken by the 
proprietor of the Chronicle,” 





EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 





Successful New York Special News- 
paper Representative. 


Eugene Van Zandt, whose portrait 
appears on the first page of this issue, 
is one of the most successful special 
agents in New York. He entered the 
advertising business in 1891, when he 
joined the staff of the Chicago Herald. 
After three years’ service with that 
paper he went to Los Angeles to take a 
position with the Los Angeles Herald. 
When the Chicago Chronicle was started 
in 1895 he returned from California and 
joined the advertising staff of the Chron- 
icle. and two years later was appointed 
its New York representative. In 1899 
Mr. Van Zandt was recalled to Chicago 
to become advertising manager of the 
Chronicle. Two years later he resigned 
to enter the special agency field in New 
York, in which he has been eontinuoualy 
engaged for the past five years. 

Mr. Van Zandtin that time bas built 
up @ list of exceptionally strong paper: . 
He has a faculty approaching geniue in 
the soliciting of advertising, and prob- 
ably no special agent in the field has 
been more successful in making bis 
papers recognized among general adver- 
tisers and in turning new bLusipere in 
their direction. His is the personality 
that counts for so much in the advertie- 
ing business, cordial and obliging, yet 
insisting upon asquare deal for his new s- 
papers, just as he strives in turn to see 
that they give full value for the patron- 
age they receive. This policy generally 
succeeds if adhered to, and it certainly 
has with Mr. Van Zandt, as the results 
that he has achieved amply show. 





Papers in the Oranges Sold. 

The controlling interest in the Orarge 
(N. J) Journal Publishing Company 
and the East Orange Publishing Com- 
pany was sold last week to former 
Assemblyman Edward D. Birkholz, who 
is now a resident of East Orange. The 
stock in the Journal Company has ben 
held by City Clerk Edgar Williams, who 
also recently secured the controlling in- 
terest in the East Orange corporation. 
The Journal Company publishes the Or- 
ange Journal and the South Orange 
Bulletin, and the East Orange Pub- 
lishing Company issuee the East Orange 
Gazette. Mr. Williams will continue as 
the editorial writer on the Journal and 
the Bulletin and Charles I. Webster re- 
tains his editorial position on the 
Gazette. 


Taggart Sells His Interest. 

Announcement was made last Satur- 
day at the office of the Indianapolis se n- 
tinel that C. F. Binekley, of New York, 
has acquired the entire holdings of 
Thomas Taggart, National Democratic 
Chairman, in the Sentinel, and becomes 
secretary of the company. Adquilla 
Jones, an Indianapolis lawyer, succeeds 
Mr. Taggart as president. Harry J. 
Haarmeyer remains as vice-president 
and general manager. J. W. Allen is 
publisher, and Frank B. Baker is editor. 
It is announced that the policy of the 
paper will remain Democratic. 

Insurance Printing Bill Signed. 

Gov. Higgine last Tuesday signed 
Senator Armstrong’s bill appropriating 
$20,000 for the printing of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative insurance investi 
gating committee by other contractors 
than the State Printer. 


New Paper at Ardmore, I. T. 

L. T. Russell, editor and proprietor of 
the Anadarko (I. T.) Democrat, will 
establish a morning paper in that city 
Mr. Russell was formerly editor of the 
Lawton (Okla.) State Democrat, 
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LINOTYPE TARIFF AGITATION. 
Publishers Readily Supporting Move- 
ment to Secure Removal of the Duty. 


Members of Congress have been kept 
busy during the past fortnight present- 
ing petitions asking for the removal of 
the tariff on linotype and composing 
machines, which is 45 per cent. The 
Congressional Record shows that from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
petitions are filed daily. 

Tfie newspaper publishers seem deter- 
mined to obtain some action on the 
matter during the present session of 
Congress. Representatives, regardless 
of political affiliation, are aiding the 
movement, and, it is said, a large num- 
ber have already pledged their support 
of the proposed bill. Theargument that 
the present tariff covering composing 
machines was nut intended to create a 
monopoly appeals to reason. It has 
been pointed out that the labor now 
engaged in building American compos- 
ing machines would not be injured by 
the removal of the tariff, nor would the 
industry be destroyed, because with the 
tariff off a large profit could still be 
made. 

WORK OF PUBLISHERS’ LEAGUE. 

The Publishers’ League is receiving 
strong support in its present work. 
There are now said to be nearly three 
thousand members, with about three 
hundred applications for membership 
being received each day. 

Frank H. Lancaster, the secretary of 
the League, has a corps of assistante 
busily at work,answering letters,sending 
out petitions and systematizing the work 
of theorganization. Mr. Lancaster said 
this week: ‘‘ The enthusiastic support of 
publishers as expressed in hundreds of let- 
ters received daily is the best indication 
of the necessity for the existence of this 
organization. It isnot intended, as sev- 
eral publishers have suggested, to rival 
any other organization. We expect to 
work solely for the interest of the pub- 
lisher, whether he issues a twenty-four- 
page daily or a ‘Sod Shack’ weekly. 

‘Offers of co-operation and assistance 
have been received from many members 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and from a number of State 
associations. 

‘While there has been a great deal of 
work cut out for the Publishers’ League, 
the movement to abolish entirely the 
tariff on linotype machines was consid- 
ered most important. As soon as that 
is well under way other matters will be 
taken up. Newspapers in every State in 
the Union are assisting the League. 
Hundreds of articles have been published, 
showing the injustice of the present 
tariff and the necessity of breaking up 
the monopoly the tariff protects. 

‘*Two bills have already been intro- 
duced in Congress, one by John Sharpe 
Williams, of Mississippi, and the other 
by Congressman Thomas, of North Caro- 
lina. Another is in preparation and will 
be introduced by a prominent member 
of the House of Representatives. 

‘*We want all publishers to join the 
League and assist in its work. The 
office of the organization is always open 
to its members, and full information as 
to the progress of the work will be 
cheerfully given.” 


PHILIP T. DODGE ISSUES STATEMENT. 


Philip T. Dodge, President of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New 
York, issued a statement last Tuesday, 
declaring that the agitation for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on linotype machines 
was instigated by foreign manufactur- 
ers, and denying specifically some of the 
allegations set forth in the propaganda 
relative to the cost of linoty pe machines. 
Inferior machines, he says, are sold 
abroad at the same prices for which 
linoty pes are sold in America. 
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ST. CLAIR McKELWAY. 
EDITOR OF BROOKLYN EAGLE, RE-ELECTED TO STATE BOARD OF REGENTS. 





McKELWAY AGAIN REGENT. 


Elected to Succeed Himself for Term of 
Eleven Years. 


St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, was this weekre-elected 
a Regent of the University of the State 
of New York, to serve a full term of 
eleven years. The selection was made 
at separate caucuses held by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic members of the 
State Legislature in Albany on Monday 
night. The choice was unanimous in 
the Democratic Caucus, and a majority 
of the Republicans also cast their votes 
for Mr. McKelway. At a joint session 
of both houses on Wednesday the selec- 
tion of Mr. McKelway to succeed himself 
was confirmed. 

Thomas P. Peters, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Times, who was Mr. McKelway’s 
opponentin the contest, received eighteen 
votes in the Republican Caucus. 


Missouri Editors Meet. 

The winter meeting of the Missouri 
Press Association waa held last week at 
St. Louis. The officers of the associa- 
tion will be elected at the summer ses- 
sion, which will take place next July at 
the old home of Mark Twain in Hanni- 
bal. The present officers are: William 
Southern, Jr., president, Independence; 
J. V. Bumbarger, recording secretary, 
Memphis; K. M. White, corresponding 
secretary, Mexico; H. A. Gass, treasurer, 
Jefferson City. 





Albany Correspondents’ Dinner. 
The annual banquet of the Albany 
Legislative Correspondents’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Ten Eyck on 





Tbhureday evening, March 1, 





UNION’S REPORT ON STRIKE. 
Number of Men on Eight-Hour Schedule. 
Attitude Toward Injunction. 


Robert Campbell, delegate of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, of New York, 
reported last Sunday that figures had 
come from the unions of printers through- 
out the country as to the status of the 
present strike in book and job offices for 
the eight-hour work day and the closed 
shop. He said the returns showed that 
out of 47,000 members nearly 43,000 
were working under the eight-hour sys- 
tem. The figures include men in the 
newspaper offices. 

“There are still 700 men out in this 
city,” he said, ‘‘but there are 4,000 in 
the union. At this timein the year busi- 
ness is generally dull, and 10 per cent. of 
the printers would be idle anyway. We 
bave $113,000 in our treasury.” 

Mr. Campbell said thatif theinjunction 
asked for in behalf of the Butterick Com- 
pany was made permanent there would 
be no liberty for workingmen during a 
strike. 

‘We have a contempt, not for the peo- 
ple who break the injunction,” he said, 
‘*but-for the judge who issued it.” 

He declared that one firm would sign 
an agreement with the union this week 
and that two others were ready to sign 
later. 








Graves Resigns From Atlanta News. 

John Temple Graves, who has been 
editor-in-chief of the Atlanta News ever 
since it was founded four years ago, re- 
signed last Tuesday. Mr. Graves issued 
a statement immediately fuilowing his 
resignation, saying that he would re- 
main in the race for the United States 
Senatorship to the end, 





KENTUCKY LIBEL AMENDMENTS. 


Bill Introduced There Closely Follows 
Measure Wanted in New York. 


In order to protect newspapers from 
blackmailing libel suits, the Hon. Zeb. 
A. Stewart, member of the Kentucky 
House of Representatives, has intro- 
duced into the Legislature of that State, 
@ bill which is patterned very closely 
after the measure introduced at Albany 
last year through the efforts of the New 
York Press Association. The New York 
bill was passed in the Assembly, but-de- 
feated in the Senate. In writing of his 
bill and its prospects Mr. Steward says: 

“I think the bill will be reported fa- 
vorably by the committee to which it 
was referred, and I believe, will pass 
both Houses of theGeneral Assembly. I 
have also introduced another bill amend- 
ing section 74, of our Civil Code of Prac- 
tise, providing that suits for libel shall 
be brought in the county of the plain- 
tiff’s residence, or the county in whieh 
the publication is printed or published, 
instead of any county where the paper 
circulates, as the law now is. This 
would prevent the plaintiff from select- 
ing his own forum or court to try his 
case. This first-named bill, you will 
observe, is drafted after one of the New 
York bille.”’ 

The Kentucky bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Xentucky : 
Section 1. Thatin anycivil action for 

libel, charging the publication of an 
erroneous statement, alleged to be libet- 
ous, it shall be relevant and competent 
evidence for either party to prove the 
fact that the plaintiff requested retrac- 
tion or omitted to request retraction. 
The defendant may also allege and give 
proof that the matter alleged to have 
been published and to be libelous Was 
published without malice, and that the 
defendant in the next regular issue of the 
newspaper or publication, after receiving 
the demand in writing to correct and to 
retract said statement, or in the next 
regular issue of the newspaper or publi- 
cation, after the service of summons and 
complaint, if no such notice has been 
given to the defendant before the com- 
mencement of the action, did publish a 
sufficient correction, retraction, explan- 
ation or rectification in as conspicuous 
and public a manner as that in which 
said alleged libelousstatement was pub- 
lished in at least two successive issues 
of thesame periodical publication. Upon 
proof of such facte to the satisfaction of 
the jury, the plaintiffshall not be entitled 
to punitive damages; and the defendant 
shall be liable to pay only actual dam- 
ages. And upon the publication of such 
correction, retraction, explanation of 
rectification, the defendant may plead 
same in mitigation of damages. 





Following the Auto Races. 

Among the newspaper men who went 
to Florida to attend the automobile 
races at Ormond and Daytona, and*the 
motor-boat races at Palm Beach, were: 
John C. Wetmore, automobile editor of 
the New York Evening Mail; John Ger- 
rie, of the New York Herald; Alfred 
Reeves, New York Globe; William Har- 
rison, automobile editor the New York 
Tribune; John Kerrison, of the Boston 
Globe; J. K. Hastings, editor of the 
Chief, New York; and F. Ed. Spooner, 
N. Lazennack and W. Levick, of New 
York, photographers. ‘the party was 
chaperoned by “Senator” J. W. Mor- 
gan, good roads and sport promotor; 
A. G. Batchelder, secretary of the Amert- 
can Automobille Association, and 8. M. 
Butler, secretary of the Automobile Club 
of America. 





Ohio Paper Changes Hands. 

The Springfield (0.) Daily Republican 
Gazette, owned and published-for thirty 
years by T. E. Hardwood, has been sold. 
to his son, Frank C. Hardwood, and 
John T. Bushnell. 
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ABOUT MEDICAL ADVERTISING. 


In another column on this page are 
printed extracts from an address by 
Frank J. Cheney, president of the Pro- 
prietary Association of America, which 
should make most interesting reading 
for newspaper men. Just at this time 
when the crusade against patent medi- 
cine advertising is being so vigorously 
prosecuted, it is worth while to con- 
sider for a moment the other side. 
Almost at the outset of his remarks 
Mr. Cheney takesa decided stand against 
remedies that prove harmful, but he 
very reasonably protests against the 
wholesale destruction of the entire pro- 
prietary medicine trade because of the 
offenses of a few engaged therein. It is 
suggested that the present agitation is 
inspired by selfish interests—by physi- 
cians, whose practise the sale of these 
medicines injures, and by afew publica- 
tions that cater to the especially well- 
to-do whom the doctors serve. There 
is no class of people that the newspapers 
owe 80 little as they do these. There is 
none they owe so much as they do those 
whose cireumstancee lead them to seek 
relief in proprietary remedies at reason- 
able cost instead of employing the ex- 
pensive services of a physician, and 
whose interest in its pages has made the 
newspaper the medium selected for the 
large volume of advertising that the 
proprietary medicine industry has af- 
forded. Any protest against the destruc- 
tion of this business, therefore, should 
fall upon willing ears, and the newspa- 
pers owe it to themselves to oppose any 
legislation born of special interests to 
which neither they nor their readers are 
in any way indebted. 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTERY. 

It%s not generally realized what an 
immense establishment the Government 
Printing Office in Washington is. The 
building is the lafgest in the world de- 
voted entirely to printing, and was 
erected at a cost of $2,000,000. It has 
a total floor space of fourteen acres, and 
in it are employed nearly 4,000 people. 
To handle the enormous volume of print- 
ing that Uncle Sam feels obliged to do 
127 presses are kept in constant opera- 
tion, necessitating the employment of 
750 tons of type. Yet in spite of all this 
the big printery is already said to be 
inadequate, and unless the public print- 
ing is considerably curtailed it will soon 
be necessary to provide larger quarters. 
The halt that has been called upon pub- 
lic officials rushing into print with 
reports to be stored in dark cellars has 
come none too soon. The question is 
now, willit be possible to keep the gar- 
rulous public servants in sufficient 
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restraint to allow the shop to meet the 
heavy demands that are already made 
upon it? 





PROFESSION COMPLIMENTED. 

It was a high compliment paid the 
newspaper profession this week when 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, was again elected to the 
State Board of Regents of New York. 
Dr. McKelway has already served for 
twenty-two years as Regent, and he is 
re-elected for eleven years more, so if he 
serves out his entire term he will have 
devoted practically a third of a century 
to the welfare of education in his State. 
Another newspaper man had a high 
tribute paid to him when Thomas P. 
Peters, editor of the Brooklyn Times, 
was chosen to oppose Dr. McKelway in 
the candidacy for the position. Mr. 
Peters is recognized as a young man of 
more than ordinary ability and influence 
and the strength he showed in the con- 
test against an opponent so well known 
was a thoroughly deserved compliment 
to his standing in the profession. 





SUPERSEDING BOOKS. 


Newspapers Are Supplying About All 
the Reading That People Want. 


In a recent issue of the London Daily 
Chronicle Edward Marston had an inter- 
esting article on “‘Changes in the Book 
World,” in thecourse of which he referred 
to newspaper influence 6n book making 
in the following words: 

“T venture to hint that nine-tenths 
of the seventeen or eighteen hundred 
novels—say five a day—now published 
every year, are never bought by the 
public at all, excepting in the case of 
some few bright, particular stars among 
authors. Whatever consumption there 
is of them is by the circulating libraries, 
and there new readers borrow 6s. novels, 
as of old their predecessors borrowed the 
three volumes at 431s. 6d., but they 
rarely buy. The public, ‘that many- 
headed monster thing,’ is abundantly 
supplied with food for its mind at a half- 
penny or a penny a head, and really 
good reading, for the most part, it gets 
in that way. Oneneed not be very much 
surprised should the one-volume 6s, 
novel, not long hence, be traveling in 
the footsteps of its predecessor in three 
volumes, and attain that ‘undiscovered 
country from whosebourne’ it willnever 
return. Fiction will then find its home 
in the newspapers, and afterwardscome 
out in supurb binding at 1s. a copy !” 


Society Paper for Brooklyn. 

A new weekly publication is being 
planned in Brooklyn which will be de- 
voted chiefly tosociety. ‘‘ Major” Harry 
Francis Dyruff, formerly of the Law and 
Order League, is mentioned as the prob- 
able editor. Mr. Dyruff says that in its 
treatment of society the new paper 
will be modeled somewhat after Town 
Topics, but only the cleanest of methods 
will be employed. 





MEDICAL ADVERTISING 


President of Proprietary Association Tells 
How It Comes to Pay—lInjustice 
of Present Crusade. 


Frank J. Cheney, of Toledo, president 
of the Proprietary Association of Amer- 
ica, delivered an address before the 
meeting of the Associated Ohio Dailies, 
held recently in Columbus, on ‘The 
Attacks on Proprietary Medicines.” 
Che article was officially indoftsed by 
the convention by motion providing for 
its immediate publication. 

Mr. Cheney began by stating his objec- 
tions to the proposed legislation com- 
pelling manufacturers to have the 
formula of their goods published. He 
objected first, because of the danger to 
the consumer by the misuse of the for- 
mula by irresponsible parties, and sec- 
ondly, because of the injustice of taking 
away property that has been purchased 
and has been increased in value by per- 
sonal effort. On this latter point Mr. 
Cheney said that neither the State nor 
the nationai government has the right 
to deprive a proprietor of his formula, 
or the benefit’ of it, unless it can be 
shown that he is using it to the injury 
of the public. Continuing, Mr. Cheney 
said: 

“lf there are any remedies on the mar- 
ket that are doing harm by endangering 
the lives or happiness of the people, such 
remedies should be done away with, and 
in fact they are naturally short-lived, 
for, as the old saying is, ‘You can not 
fool all of the people all of the time.’ 
No sane man in this age will undertake 
to place a worthless proprietary on the 
market, as the outlay for advertising 
would be too great. 


INDIRECT VALUE OF ADVERTISING, 

“The fact is that after an article has 
been on the market for afew years, not 
over three, the great benefit that it de- 
rives from advertising does not come 
direct from that advertising, but about 
60 to 70 per cent. comes trom indirect 
causes—from Mrs. Jones telling Mrs. 
Smith the benefits she has received. In 
looking back thirty-five years I can see 
many wrecks on the shore, and some of 
them were, in their day, as largely ad- 
vertised as any of the present time. 
They did not bave merit and could not 
maintain their claims and the confidence 
of the people. 

“And in regard to publishing the for- 
mula—I will ask in all sincerity how 
many of you here to-day believe that we 
could have built up the business we have 
if our formula had been published and 
improperly prepared from the start and 
all competitors allowed to make and 
sell it to those who might call for it? 
How much advertising could a man 
afford to do under such conditions? 
While it is true the name is protected by 
trademark, that would not prevent a 
druggist putting up the remedy and sell- 
ing it, when asked to do so by a cus- 
tomer. 

“Ifitis advisable that people should 
know what medicine they are taking, 
why should not the physician write his 
prescription in English? Why should 
withholding the components of a rem- 
edy be a virtue in one case and asin in 
the other? 

“You may question, if we get 60 to 
70 per cent. of the benefits from indirect 
advertising, why do we not stop this 
continual and large annual expenditure. 
In reply to this I will say we advertise 
for the same reason that the large and 
reputable jobber has for sending out his 
salesmen. No matter how honest and 
reputable the jobber may be or how long 
he has been in the business, let him dis- 
card his solicitors and his house would 
soon go out of business, for the life and 
energy of the business would be gone. 

**You could not sell gold dollars for 
90 cents unless the people knew you had 
them for sale, so the solicitor is the 
same to the jobber that the advertise- 
ment is tothe proprietor; and we would 
no more think of stopping our advertis- 





ing than the ambitious jobber would of 
taking his men off the road. For this 
same reason flours, baking powders and 
a hundred and one other things are con- 
tinually advertised. The longer you ad- 
vertise a good article the easier it is to 
sell it, for you always have the 60 to 70 
per cent. as witnesses who are always 
testifying in your favor. 

‘“The advertising proposition is often 
misundstood. Many people are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars annually with 
apparently no knowledge or under- 
standing of the real meaning of the art 
of advertising. They do not seem to 
grasp the idea, or take in the situation, 
or understand their relative position to 
the purchaser. Manyseemto think that 
all they have to do is to furnish copy to 
the prees and the press wi)l do the rest; 
and if the copy sent fails to draw, they 
blame the press, and never think them- 
selves at fault. 

“The press in advertising is merely a 
common carrier from the advertiser to 
the purchaser. It carries the advertis- 
ing matter just the same as a train car- 
ries coal or as the mails carry letters, 
It merely delivers the message that is 
sent, and never should be held respon- 
sible for failure or success of anything 
advertised. I am nota believerin cireu- 
lation being the only guide for the 
advertiser. Thecharacter of the medi- 
um should be considered as well, and is 
one of the greatest factors in making 
the advertisement successful. 

“The way this advertising problem 
appears to me is this: My products are 
on trial, the people of the world are the 
jury. I carry this testimony to them in 
the columns of the prees. If they have 
no confidence in the honor or character 
of the medium I use, then my advertis- 
ing falls flat, and it would have been 
better for me not to have used it. But 
on the other hand, if the medium is of a 
high character or known reliability, and 
it presents my evidence to the jury, it 
carries weight and confidence with it; 
so I say that circulation is not the only 
guide that the advertiser should use in 
placing his evidence. 

INJUSTICE OF THE CRUSADE. 


‘In this crusade against those propri- 
etary medicines which contain alcohol, 
the alleged danger is greatly overstated 
and over estimated and the crusade is 
conducted for a purely selfish purpose 
by a few alleged reformers. 

‘The association which I have the honor 
to represent is on record as being opposed 
to the use of alcohol, except in so far as 
the alcohol is absolutely necessary asa 
solvent and preservative. The doctor 
in prescribing fluid extracts and tine- 
tures never takes into consideration the 
amount of alcohol contained in them. 
All he thinks of is the drug they contain 
and he prescribes them for the physio- 
logical effect of said drug; and so it is 
with the proprietors, 

“The few publications that are carry- 
ing on this crusade against proprietary 
medicines hope that publishing the for- 
mula will destroy the business. Total 
annihilation is their warcry, and its 
echo is carried down the line by some of 
the dispensing doctors. 

“Tf the legislators are working in 
good faith for the good of all the people, 
and will take these facts into considera- 
tion, they will not be prejudiced by mis- 
statements made by those who are 
advocating the destruction of all pro- 
prietary medicines. 

‘*Gentlemen, I am no iconoclast, and 
am in full accord with the honorable 
chemists, physicians and press of this 
country. I ama believer in them and I 
am merely trying to poirt out the injus- 
tice done by some of them to an honor- 
able industry, which has for its founda- 
tion the widespread necessity for valuable 
remedies at reasonable cost, calculated 
to promote—and which do promote— 
the health and happiness of millions.” 





Alabama Editor Missing. 


George Wolsey Symonds, editor of the 
Hartselle (Ala.) Enquirer, disappeared 
last week and is still missing.. He was 
seen in Birmingham by newspaper 
friends and that isthe last heard of him. 
Mr. Symonds is 60 years old and is well- 
known among Alabama newspaper men. 
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PERSONALS. 


Charles Swope, editor of the Mapleton 
(Pa) Item, was married last week to 
Miss Lois Boring, of Huntingdon, Pa. 


Medill McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, was in New York this 
week, registered at the Hotel Gotham. 


John E. Eastman, publieher of the 
Chicago Chronicle, in New York this 
week. 


Boston Traveler, is in New York this 
week and will remain until after the 
A.N. P. A. meeting. 


Chester 8. Lord, managing editor of 
the New York Sun, was one of the 
speakers at the annual Lincoln dinner 
given by the Graduates’ Club of this city. 


Harry M. Doty, editor of the Chatham 
(N. Y.) Courier, was married last week 
to Miss Frances Hand, of Malden 
Ridge, N. Y. 

A. G. Ford, formerly managing editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, has 
been elected treasurer of the Columbia 
Finance and Trust Company of Louis- 
ville. 





Derrick Brown, editor of the Pough- 
keepsie (N. Y.) Evening Enterprise, bas 
been elected Grand High Priest of the 
Royal Arch Masons by the Grand Chap- 
ter of New York. 


8. A. Van Ormer has purchased for 
$5,850 the half interest in the Bedford 
(Pa.) Gazette which was owned by the 
late J. F. Harclerode and is now sole 
owner of the property. 


M. J. Collis, a well-known newspaper 
man of Marysville, Cal., recently suffered 
a stroke of paralysis, from which it is 
feared he cannot recover. He has been 
connected with Marysville newspapers 
for more than twenty years. 


Col. F. N. Thompson, editor of the 
Tradesman at Chattanooga, spoke be- 
fore th> Manufacturers’ and Producera’ 
Association of Knoxville, Tenn., one 
night last week on “Technical Educa- 
tion.” 


A. H. U. Colquhoun, news editor of the 
Toronto News, has been appointed 
deputy minister of education of Canada. 
Mr. Colquhoun was formerly editor of 
the Toronto Empire and before that 
was on the staff of the Montreal Star. 


E. E. Helm, formerly Washington 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and later a member of the staff of the 
Washington Post, is in Cuba, where he 
will staya month or more. Mr. Helm is 
now in the government service. 


H. C. Shaw, editor of the Middlebury 
(Vt.) Register, is now also business 
manager of the paper, having succeeded 
in that position Frederic A. Hughes, 
who resigned to become advertising 
manager of the Canandaigua (N. Y.) 
Rapository Messenger, _ 


Among the group of brilliant literary 
men in the new English Parliament, says 
the New York Sun, Mr. C. G. Masterson 
is a prominent figure. Mr. Masterson is 
a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
literary editor of the London Daily 
News, a frequent contributor to literary 
periodicals and the author of several 
books. 


A McClure Editorial Party. 

Jobn Phillips, of McClure’s Magazine, 
and wife, Miss Ida Tarbell, author of 
the standard Oil stories, and William 
Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, and wife, are op a tour 
of the Westand the Pacific Coast. They 
are traveling in a special car. The oil 
situation in Kansas and New Mexico’s 
fitness for Statehood are among the 
subjects on which they are collecting 
data for magazine articles. 











NEGRO POET DUNBAR DEAD. 
Achieved More in Literature Than Any 
Other Man of His Race. 


Pav! Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet 
and author, died last week at his home 
in Dayton, O., of consumption, He was 
born in Dayton in 1872. Unlike most 
members of his race who have attained 
distinction in this country, he was a 
full-blooded negro, both his parents hav- 
ing been slaves in the South before the 
Civil War. After he finished in the pub- 
lic school he secured a position as ele- 
vator boy in one of the municipal build- 
ings in Dayton, and continued to hold 
the place long after his verses began to 
be accepted by the newspapers and mag- 
azines, because the revenue from his 
writings was not sufficient to support 
him and his mother. It was not until 
Dodd, Mead & Co. brought out his first 
book of verses that the magazine pub- 
lishers who had accepted his contribu- 
tions were generally aware of the fact 
that he was a negro. With the $400 
he received from this book he went to 
Europe and received much attention in 
England, where his work was greatly 
admired. He also wrote for the stage 
and contributed most of the lyrics for 
the comic opera ‘“‘In Dahomey.” In 
1898 he was married to Miss Ruth 
Moore, a teacher in the Brooklyn public 
schools. 

Although not yet thirty-four years old 
when he died, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
had achieved more in literature than 
any other member of his race in this 
country. In all he wrote twenty-one 
books. William Dean Howells, in re- 
viewing his second book, ‘‘ Majors and 
Minors,” said: 

‘* As far asI could remember Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar was (or is) the only man 
of pure African blood and of American 
civilization to feel the negro life aestheti- 
cally and express it lyrically.” 





W. E. Barrett, of Boston, Dead. 

Ex-Congressman William Emerson 
Barrett, publisher of the Boston Adver- 
tiser and Record, died last Monday at 
his home in West Newton. Mr. Barrett 
had been ill with pneumonia for two or 
tbree days only and his death was quite 
unexpected. He was about fifty years 
of age. In 1880 he joined the staff of 
the St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger. Two 
years Jaterhe became Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Advertiser, and 
later secured control of the paper. He 
served five terms in the Massachusetts 
Legislature and was its speaker for sev- 
eral terms. From 1895 to 1899 he rep- 
resented the Seventh Massachusetts 
District in Congress. 


Lives to Read Own Obituary. 

Mrs. Maude Wood Henry, an Ohio 
newspaper woman who went to New 
Orleans this week to do some writing 
forthe Louisvilleand Nashviile Railroad, 
has met with the peculiar experience of 
being able to read her own obituaries in 
the newspapers. Just beforeshereached 
New Orleans she was seized with a fit of 
bysteria and was taken from the train 
to a hospital in a state of coma which 
was mistakenfordeath. The physicians 
sent her death notice to the newspapers. 
Later in the day, when funeral arrange- 
ments were in progress, she suddenly 
regained consciousness and will now 
recover. 


Noted Infidel Editor Dead. 

Charles C. Moore, the noted infidel 
editor, died at his home herein Lexington, 
Ky., last week, at the age of 68 years. 
He had been in failing health from heart 
trouble for some months. Mr. Moore 
was noted all over the country for his 
queer ideas, and more than once was 
imprisoned for his utterances in his 





famous paper, “The Bluegrass Blade.” 
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STAFF GOSSIP. 


“Dan” Ryan, who has been on the 
Evening Telegram so long that even 
Dan himeelf cannot remember just when 
he joined the staff, is doing politics. He 
is a member of Tammany Hall and thor- 
oughly understands his little volume. 


W. O. Inglis, commonly known as 
‘* Billy” Inglis, is one of the star men on 
the World. He received his first news- 
paper training on the Herald, and was 
the discoverer of the “Only William,” 
the famous mixologist. Billy Inglis is a 
great amateur boxer and is an admirer 
of Mike Donovan, with whom he fre- 
quently puts on the gloves. Although 
he is fond of handling sporting stories, 
he is at home on any old brand of 
assignment. 


For real hard work Roland Burke 
Hennessey is a true exponent. He is 
managing editor of the News and is at 
his desk from 7 till 6. He also writes 
a couple of columns or so of good 
dramatic stuff each day, and in addition 
to thie he writes practically all the 
matter for his weekly dramatic paper, 
the Stage. Tom Quinn was lucky to 
corral Roland Hennessey. 


Harry Schultz, who was formerly on 
the advertising departmentof the World 
for manyzyears, later hustled for insur- 
ance for the Equitable, then worked 
with Nate Cohen onthe Morgen Journal, 
has recently joined the advertising staff 
of Harper’s. 


The New York Daily News has lately 
been running a column of gossip under 
the title, ‘Why Not About the News- 
paper Men?” from which we quote the 
following: 

The afternoon newspaper men cover- 
ing the Tenderloin have formed a club 
called the Three Alarm Club.. The mem- 
bers are Jack Haggerty, Albert Rich- 
ards, Dave Morrissy, Fred Stoker, Jimmy 
James, Harry Stowe, Jerry O'Connor, 
Joe Muleahy, Merritt Crawford, ‘ Pin- 
ochle’’ Dibble, ‘‘ Absent’ Goldfrappe and 
Jack Dingwall. Theheadquartersof the 
club is the office of the Evening World in 
Room 7 of the New Zealand Building, on 
the corner of Thirty-seventh street and 
Broadway. That room, by the way, is 
probably themostartistically decorated 
department newspaper office in the city. 
Photographs of new known theatrical 
stars, copies of famous pictures, several 
hundred colored pictures clipped from 
the colored sections of Sunday newspa- 
pers and arranged in good “layouts,” 
and many really clever pen and ink 
sketches by Goldfrappe cover the walls. 
The only office that ever touched it was 
the old office of the Journal nine years 
ago in Harlem, when it was located at 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street 
near Third avenue. 


The Whitestone Twins, Fred Stoker 
and Harry Stowe, of the Tenderloin 
afternoon crowd, are fast becoming 
sprinters. They live, like alleommuters, 
on time table schedules and are} slaves 
to the train service. It’s asight worth 
seeing to watch Stoker’s long legs and 
Stowe’s short ones making time up 
Broadway every afternoon about 5.15 
in a wild chase for the 5.32. 


Bertram J. Perkins, the court reporter 
of the Daily Trade Record, is wellknown 
for his impetuous manner in worming 
out news. He bids fair to follow in the 
footsteps of Everett and Styles, of the 
Evening Sun, both of whom started on 
the Trade Record. 


Met an animated literary breakfast 
ambling home the other morning con- 
sisting of Ham of the Sun, Bacon of 
the Evening Journal and Coffey of the 
Chicago Examiner on the side. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 15 
cents tor each additional line. 
CAN FURNISH UNEXCEPTIONAL 
references showing that I know how to fill the 


desks of managing, news or general editor of any 
paper. Iam after a permanent place where abil- 


ity counts. Would like afternoon paper in town 
of about 50,000, where a well-equipped man can 
advance with the results he accomplishes. Ad- 
dress “‘G. H. M.,” care Tag Epiror ano Pus- 


LISHER. 


CITY EDITOR 


six years In present position, open for change 


this spring. Sober and hard worker. Perma- 
nent position desired. Address ““X L,"’ care 
Tue Eprror AND PUBLISHER, 
JOURNALIS?, 
sport and social writer on daily or magazine. 
Address “Jo. PIERCE BARRETT,” New York 
Press Club. 
CARTOONIST. 

Boom your circulation and advertising by 

local cartoons and illustrations. I draw strik- 


ing cartoons full of humor and originality. 1 
know how to please the readers. Position in 
West or South preferred. Salary moderate. 
Address “ILLUSTRATE,” care THE Epiror anp 
PUBLISHER. pnt 


TRADE JOURNAL CORRESPONDENT, 
thoroughly familiar with the trades in the entire 
Pittsburg district, desires to correspond for a 
few more first-class trade papers. Address 
“GEORGE D. STEELE,” 1008 Western avenue, 
Allegheny, Pa 











FOR SALE—PARTY WITH RECORD 
of success, to take management and interest in 
Southern publishing business, with class and 
local papers; city of 7,000. Snap for right man, 
with $10,000 to $15,000, to secure controling in- 


terest. “DIXIE,’’ care THe Epiror AND Pus- 
LISHER. 


COX DUPLEX ANGLE BAR 
Perfecting Press, good as new. 

Duplex Two Letter Linotype with interchange- 
able magazines and full equipment. Little used 
and guaranteed in first class order. 

Simplex Typesetting Machine—8 poinf®. Fine 

ondition. For full particularson above address 
“SLAUSON & BOYD,” Middletown, N, Y. 


COX DUPLEX ANGLE BAR PRESS, 


latest style machine. Can be shipped in two 
weeks. Write or wire for further particulars to 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 








$2,700—sp did independent weekly in 
Southern Michigan, in town of 400, with four 
towns and city of 30,000 near by to draw from. 
Power plant, Thorne typesetting machine, and 
good equipment. Did a business last year of 
$2,725. Advertising alone runs over $1,800 per 
year. Its a splendid agricultural section, and 
an investment that always has and always will 
pay well. Established 14 years. Proposition 
No. 2. Send for lstof desirable daily and weekly 
newspapers. B. J. KINGSTON, Newspaper 
Broker, Jackson, Mich. 





HALFTONE OR LINE REPROUDUC- 


tions delivered prepaid, 75c; 6 or more, 50c each 
Cash with order. All newspaper screens; service 
day and night. Write for circulars. Refer- 
ences furnished. “NEWSPAPER PROCESS- 
ENGRAVER,” P. O. Box 615, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SHORT STORIES WANTED. 


They must be realistic and like those we pub- 
lish, which are distinctly differentfrom the stories 
in the ordinary magazine. Save postage by 
reading a copy before submitting stories. 0c 
from all dealers or the publisher. YOUNG'S 
MAGAZINE, Dept. 45, New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE—TO CAPABLE EDITOR 


one-third interest in paying, established evening 
daily in best town in West. Cash required, 
$10,000 to $15.000. Address “EDITOR,” care 
Tue EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 











HELP WANTED. 
MANAGER FOR SOUTHERN OFFICE 


with local publications and class jourpal; aleo 
doing large job business; city of 7,000. Must 
have a past record of success in similar position. 
Prefer party able to make some investment. 
Address “SOUTH,” care Tue Epiror anp PuB- 
LISHER. 











NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS 
WHICH FOCUS FACTS. 


We have 15,000 subjects in stock and agenta 
all over the world. Text supplied. 

WE BUY interesting photographs. ’ 

Send for our dally bulletin of news subjects. 


GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The McNeil Medicine Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa., is asking for rates. 


A. W. Erickson, Duane street, New 
York, is making up the list for the Bon 
Ami advertising. 


H. L. Hornberger, Philadelphia, is 
putting out some automobile advertis- 
ing in Pennsylvania papers. 


H.E Lesan, St. Louis, is using West- 
ern dailies for the advertising of De 
Lacy’s French Hair Tonic, St. Louis. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are using 
lowa papers for the advertising of Mar- 
quette Portland cement. 


The P. F. O'Keefe Agency, Boston, is 
placing some financial advertising for 
L. E. Pike & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


George P. Rowell, 12 Spruce street, 
New York, will shortly send out orders 
for the Alfred Benjamin & Co., clothing 
advertising. 

Western dailies are being used through 
the Shaw-Cassidy Agency, Pittsburg, for 
the advertising of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
East Twenty-third street, New York, ie 
placing the advertising for the Lee Insole 
Company, Park Row, New York. 


The Haulenbeek Agency, UnionSquare, 
New York, is placing the Waltham Watch 
advertising in daily papers. About 
5,000 lines will be used. 


The George Batten Company, East 
Twenty-third street, New York, is start- 
ing to put out orders fer the National 
Lead Company’s advertising. 


The Allen Advertising Agency, 41 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
will place the advertising for the Hotel 
Saranac, New York. 


The Clarence K. Arnold Agency, Phila- 
delphia, is making up the list of papers 
for the A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. clothing 
advertising. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, will 
place the advertising of B. Fischer & 
vo., Astor House Coffee, Greenwich 
street, New York. 


The Bates Advertising Company, Wil- 
liam street, New York, is making up the 
list for the advertising of Clothcraft 
Clothing, Cleveland, O. 


Orders for 5,000 lines are going out to 
daily newspapers through Walter Lewis, 
Boston, for Lowney’s Cocoa and Bon 
Bon advertising. 


The Gundlach Advertising Company, 
Flatiron Building, New York, will place 
the advertising of the Dr. Denison Drug 
Company, D. D. D., Chicago. 


Hf: W. Kastor & Sdns, Laclede Build- 
ing, St. Louis, are sending out orders 
for 2,000 lines to daily papers for the 
Dr. F. E. Grant advertising. 


The Frank Presbrey Company, 7 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York, will 
place the advertising of the Standard 
Food Company, Nu-Life Food, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION NOTES. 


The Chicago Daily News issues a de- 
tailed statement sworn to by Albert G. 
Beauisne, assistant to the publisher, 
giving the net paid daily average circu- 
lation for January as 318,373. 


The Boston Journal now claims a net 
paid circulation of over 92,000 and 
gives a table showing where each copy 
goes. It further claims that over 
37.000 families have joined the number 
of Journal readers since a year ago. 





ADVERTISING A STORE. 


For a Merchant to Purchase Space in a 
Newspaper Is to Employ the Best 
Common Carrier to Bear His Mes- 
Sage to Prospective 
Purchasers. 


Ben B. Hampton, of the Ben B. Hamp- 
ton Company, advertising agents, New 
York, delivered an address on “The 
Proper Application of Newspaper Adver- 
tising to a Chain of Stores,’”’ before the 
convention of the managers of the fifty 
stores of S. H. Kress & Co., which was 
held last week at Atlanta, Ga. In the 
course of his remarks he said: 


“‘ Advertising can be looked on as the 
merchant’s business insurance in that 
it increases the immediate volume of his 
business; and at the same time builds 
for his store an impersonal ‘good will,’ 
which is not dependent on his individual 
effort for maintenance. 

“The successful merchant of to-day is 
he who has realized the narrow limita- 
tions of personal good will and has 
built his business on the broader, solider 
foundation of commercial good will 
created by good store keeping and good 
advertising. 

“When he is ready to retire from the 
active management of his business, he 
can do so without the feeling that his 
store will suffer because of the elimina- 
tion of bis personal influence. The pub- 
lic does not know him—they know his 
store. Hisadvertising has not educated 
it to a knowledge of his personality— 
but to a knowledge of his store’s per- 
sonality. 

* As arule we do not spend much time 
in the contemplation of the personality 
of the various retail establishments with 
which we are familiar—and yet these 
personalities are there, just as vital and 
just as interesting as the personalities 
of individuals. 

“There have been instances of adver- 
tising absolutely revolutionizing store 
methods and store policies—store per- 
sonalities—and creating a good will of 
enormous value on a foundation that 
had to be rebuilt to keep pace with the 
advertising. 

**Oneof the mostconspicuousinstances 
of this class is that of a great retail con- 
cern in New York, which ten or twelve 
years ago did business solely onits repu- 
tation as a ‘cheap’ store. -Its advertis- 
ing was devoted entirely to impressing 
the public with this one idea of ‘cheap- 
ness.” A new advertising manager came 
into power—a man of ability and 
breadth. He proposed to improve the 
methods of the store—to make its per- 
sonality cleanerand brighter and better, 
to sell better merchandise, to improve 
the salesmanshipand to attract a better, 
more stable class of trade. 

‘**T suspect he had a hard job, but the 
victory was magnificent. Two or three 
years ago that store moved into one of 
the greatest buildings in New York, and 
to-day it is one of the most wonderful 
retail establishments in the world. To- 
day it is known as a thoroughly reliable 
store, selling for cash only the best mer- 
chandise at the very lowest prices. In 
all the excitement produced by trading 
stamps, this concern sailed serenely on- 
ward, declining to engage in premiums, 
believing them to be a part of the ‘hys- 
terical’ methods it discarded long ago, 
and in spite of all competition its busi- 
ness has steadily increased. 

‘‘Now the interesting part is that not 
only does the store make more money 
than it did under the old system of fran- 
tic cheapness and frenzied advertising, 
but the good will of the trade name is 
immeasurably more valuable than it 
was before the days of sane advertising 
and sensible store methods. 

**One of the best forms of advertising 
for a retail merchant is the intelligent 
use of his show windows. In the news- 
paper advertising all we are attempting 
to do is to carry the etory of the show 
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windows and the etore itself into thous- 
ands of homes, the inmates of which 
have no time to come down and look 
into your windows. We try to do this 
by a little description of the article, just 
enough to whet the appetite and by an 
attractive display of the price. This 
simply carries out into every part of the 
town and the country round about the 
same story that the Kress windows tell 
the pedestrian who stops and looks into 
them. 

“If Mr. Kress himself could go into 
every home in every town where every 
one of his stores is located and tell the 
women of that household about the 
Kress policy, the Kress system and 
Kress values, there would be no question 
about your getting that woman’s busi- 
ness, at least for the time being. 

‘Unfortunately, Mr. Kress hasn’t time 
to talk to any of the possible customers 
of any of the stores. It is his business 
to sit at his desk in New York and man- 
age the businese su that allof it runs 
smoothly. 

‘Now all we are trying to do with 
newspaper advertising is to carry a 
message from Mr. Kress once a week to 
every home that the newspaper reaches. 
If you will just get that point of view 
fixed in your minds you will understand 
instantly theentire theory of newspaper 
advertising. 


THE COMMON CARRIER, 


‘*Mr. Kress did not start out from New 
York and attempt to walk to Atlanta 
to this convention. He got into a Pull- 
mancaron the Southern Kailway and 
traveled down here comfortably, conve- 
niently and quickly. We call the South- 
ern Kailway **a common carrier.” 

‘All right. We are simply using the 
newspapers as ‘common carriers’ to 
carry Mr. Kress’s message into the homes 
of each town where he has stores. 

**Can any of you imagine for a minute 
what life would be without the daily 
newspapers? We will have to go back 
only afew years when there were not 
nearly so many of them as thereare now. 
Only afew years ago the dailies were 
confined almost to the larger or more 
important cities. Nowadays it is a 
pretty small town that has not at least 
one hustling daily newspaper, and 
towns of fair size support two or more. 

“Can you imagine what life would be 
without these mediums of information? 
The daily newspaper goes into the home, 
the office, the factory, the shop, on the 
cars, on trains; wherever you find human 
beings there you will find the newspaper. 

‘‘More than that, you will find the 
newspaper is read carefully not only for 
the news of people and events that it 
gives each day but for the interesting 
news of the stores. 

‘Tl have made many interesting experi- 
ments to satisfy myself as to just how a 
daily newspaper is read. The store 
news as given in theadvertising columns 
is not only of interest to the thrifty, in- 
telligent housewife, but it is absolutely 
an important part of her daily business. 
She wants to keep posted on the newest 
things; also she must keep informed as 
to the best places to buy the articles of 
merchandise that she needs in conduct- 
ing her household. All this information 
she gets from the advertising columns of 
the newspaper. 

**No one ever need question the ability 
of the advertisement to get itself read. 
That’s the easiest thing in the world. 
Every advertisement of fair size is sure 
to attract some attention. 

“‘There has been such an atmosphere 
of mystery and romance thrown around 
advertising that I think many people 
are often confused by what is after all 
one of the simplest propositions in busi- 
ness, 

BUILDING FOR PERMANENCY. 


*As I have endeavored tu point out 
to you, a good store with good mer- 
chandise can build up a good business 
without advertising. If it adds to its 
other good things, good advertising, it 
is sure to build up a bigger business, to 
build it on a more solid foundation and 
to place it beyond the reach of com- 
petition. 

‘The store that does not advertise is 
constantly liable to attacks from a com- 
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petitor who does advertise. The first 
store that suffers in a community when 
the town is invaded by a ‘fly-by-night’ 
competitor is the non advertising store. 

‘*When I lived in the Middle West our 
towns used to beinvaded very frequently 
by merchants who wandered around 
from place to place with stocks, usually 
clothing. 

“Tam sorry to say that these fellows 
by their lurid advertising and extrava- 
gant claims almost always succeeded in 
getting a lot of business. It is true that 
they were clever advertisers. Usually 
they knew how to get up their copy ro 
as to attract immediate attention and 
their promises were so glittering that 
many people were drawn into tbeir 
establishments. : 

“They did sell goods, and naturally 
about every time they made a sale they 
took just so much trade away from one 
of the old established merchants of the 
town. 

‘‘IT have observed many sales of this 
kind and invariably the first man to 
suffer in the town would be the mer- 
chant who had not fortified his business 
by good advertising. It always seemed 
that his trade was willing to leave him 
as soon assomefellow came in and made 
the mostsensationalstatemente possible. 
The merchants who were in the habit of 
advertising regularly and persistently 
were affected the least. 

“T always thought an answer to this 
might be found on the theory that the 
advertising merchant had created a 
confidencein the minds of the community 
by his advertising that could not be 
shaken by the fakir. 

“We are not attempting to make 
smart advertising in the Kress adver- 
tising. As near asI can see there is no 
effort to be madetmart or clever in the 
Kress policy. You are simply earnest 
and sincere and straightforward in all 
your dealings—that is what we are try- 
jng to do with your advertising.” 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 

J. P. McKinney, Potter Ruilding, New 
York, has added the Wilmington (Del.) 
Journal and the Humboldt (Cal.) Times 
to the list of papers he represents in the 
foreign field. 

The Fisher Special Agency, 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York, has added the 
Family Doctor to its growing list of 
papers. 





The Autostenon Advertising Campany, 
Springfield, Mass. has been incorporated 
with capital of $70,000 by Arthur L. 
Houghton, George H. Wing and Ansel 
G. Carlton. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Ha Leom Publishing Company, New 
York, printing and publishing. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Moses Gold- 
man, 460 Grand street, New York, and 
others. 


A charter has been granted the South- 
ern Home Publishing Company of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., to publish the 
Southern Home Journal and do general 
printing. The capital stock is placed at 
$100,000. 


Potter’s Publishing Company, New 
York. Capital, $10,000. Directors: 
A. V. Rose, E. C. Mayer, Le Grand H. 
Smith, New York. 








The Newspaper of Iowa 


THE DES MOINES 
DAILY CAPITAL, 
an evening paper with 40,000 

circulation guaranteed. 


You cannot cover the field 
without it. 


Rate Five Cents Per Line Flat 


Eugene Van Zandt, Mgr. 
New York Office, 166 World Bidg. 
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EDITOR OF PUNCH RESIGNS. 


After Forty-four Years with the Paper 
Sir Francis Burnand Retires. 











A cable dispatch from London says 
that Sir Francis Burnand has resigned 
the editorship of Punch. He has been 
associated with that periodical for 
forty-four years, and has edited it fora 
quarter of a century. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Owen Seaman, at present 
Assistant Editor. 

Sir Francis’s resignation, which is due 
to advancing age, was announced by 
himself at the regular Wednesday dinner 
of the Punch staff this week. 

When, in 1883, at the age of 46, Fran- 
cis Cowley Burnand was appointed 
editor of Punch, it was predicted that 
the duties connected with that position 
would prevent him from continuing to 
produce original work in anything like 
the same quantity as he had hitherto 
done. 

This prediction has not been fulfilled. 
Sir Francis Burnand published a large 
number of volumes after he became head 
of the company which sat every week 
*round the famous “Mahogany Tree,”’ 
but he produced nothing that equaled 
the success of his earlier books—‘*Moke- 
anna,” and the first series of ‘“ Happy 
Thoughts,” for instance. 

But if Sir Francis’s later parodies and 
plays were, perhaps, not up to thestand- 
ard of his earlier pieces, the standard of 
Punch remained as high as ever under 
his editorship, and, indeed, it is proba- 
ble that it reached its highest point fif- 
teen years ago, when Du Maurier, Keéne, 
and Tenniel were all working for the 
paper. 

Owen Seaman is well known as the 
author of ** Horace at Cambridge,” and 
other books of humorous verse. 


Course in Printing and Publishing Free. 
In order that the course in printing 
and publishing which is being conducted 
by the West Side Y. M. C. A. in New York 
this winter may reach the greatest num- 
ber of men interested, it has been decid- 
ed to open the course to the public and 
hereafter the lectures will be free. Those 
yet to be given are: Feb. 21—‘‘Paper,” 
U. K. Urquhart, editor, the Paper Mill. 
Feb. 28—*‘What to Publish and How to 
Merchandise It,’’ Frank Doubleday, of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. March 7—‘‘ The 
Modern Magazine,” E. J. Ridgway, pub- 
lisher, Everybody’s Magazine. March 
14—“‘The Relation of Advertiser to 
Printer and Publisher,’’ Wolstan Dixey, 
of Philadelphia. March 21—‘Advertis- 
ing,’ Frank Presbrey. March 28— 
“Trade Journalism,” John Clyde Os. 
wald, publisher, American Printer. 


Another of Walker’s Specials. 

Albert E. Walker, of New York, who 
makes a specialty of preparing indus- 
trial and historical numbers of news- 
papers, has just completed such a one 
for the Staunton (Va.) Dispatch and 
News. The souvenir section consists 
of over fifty pages, well printed on 
heavy calendered paper, in large peri- 
odical size. Every page is profusely 
illustrated and the accompanying text 
is well written. Ared ribbonbow which 
binds the pages, adds an attractive 
touch to the edition. 

Record Year for Indianapolis News. 

Dan A. Carroll, New York representa- 
tive of the Indianapolis News, sends out 
a letter in which he gives the amount of 
advertising carried by that paper in 
1905 at 22,434.81 columns, or a daily 
average of 71.90 columns. This he says 
is an average daily increase of 8.65 col- 
umns over the year 1904, and is the best 
record the News has ever made. The 
daily average circulation of the News 
for 1905 is given as 76,869, 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The Huntsville (Ala.) Weekly Herald 

will resume publication within the next 

few days after a suspension of about a 

year. The paper was formerly operated 

in connection with the Huntsville Daily 
News, which suspended last spring. 


The Temple (Tex.) Weekly Times bas 
been sold by its owner, J. D. Crowe, to 
R. R. Gibson. Mr. Crowe will remain in 
charge of the paper as editor. 


A stock company has purchased the 
Covington (Ga.) Enterprise, a semi- 
weekly paper, of Charles G. Smith, for 
$2,800. G. H. Cromwell is one of those 
most largely interested. 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Abendpost 
claims to have the largest circulation of 
any German newspaper between New 
York City and Cleveland. 


J.H. Garrison and J. H. Leath who 
recently purchased the Ensley (Ala.) 
Herald have changed the name of the 
paper to the Ensley Sun. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 
Rev. Dr. Joseph G. Montfort, for many 
years editor of the Herald and Pres- 


byter, of Cincinnati, organ of the Pres- 
byterian church, died last week. 





Thomas W. Clark, for many years em- 
ployed on the newspapers of Washing- 
ton and in the Government Printing 
Office, died last week, aged 70 years. 


M. H. Custer, editor and proprietor of 
the New Boston (Tex.) News, is dead, 
aged 50 years. — 


Austin E. Benson, editor of the Silver- 
ton (Col.) Standard and correspondent 
of all the Denver newspapers, died last 
week, aged 46 years. 


Bernard L. Simons, for many years 
connected with the Hearst newspapers 
in New York, died last week at his home 
in Brooklyn of heart disease. He was 
51 years old. 


Change on Spartanburg Herald. 

Charles O. Hearon, until recently man- 
aging editor of the Bristol (Tenn.) Her- 
ald, is now editor of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald, having succeeded H. L. 
Watson, who, after nine months service 
in that position, resigns to devote him- 
self to his private interests in Spartan- 
burg. The Herald Company received 
Mr. Watson’s resignation with regret 
and editorially acknowledged the value 
his services have been to thepaper. Mr. 
Hearon, who succeeds Mr. Watson, has 
had an experience that well fits him for 
the position. For several years he has 
mapaged with ability the Bristol Her- 
ald, and previous to that was connected 
with the Richmond (Va.) Times. 


Old Brooklyn Weekly Quits. 

The Brooklyn Record, which was 
known as the oldest weekly paper in 
King’s County and which had been pub- 
lished for over thirty years in East New 
York has ceased to exist. The paper 
was purchased in November, 1904, by 
Joseph Hazzard, long connected with 
the American Press Association, who 
associated with him Edward Miller, a 
New York newspaper man. They found 
after a thorough trial that there was no 
profit in a euburban local weekly and 
job offices so near to the heart of New 
York, 





Officers of Galveston Tribune. 

At the recent annuai meeting of the 
stockholders of the Galveston (Tex.) 
Tribune the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: C. H. Me- 
Master, R. Waverley Smith, J. P. Pren- 
dergast, M. F. Mott and E. A. Fordtran. 
The directors then met and elected the 
following officers: President, C. H. Me- 
Master; vice-president, R. Waverley 
Smith; secretary-treasurer, E. A. 
Fordtran, 
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FIRES OF A WEEK. 
Plant of Suburban Publishing Company 
at Wayne, Pa, Destroyed. 


Fire lasiSaturday destroyed the three- 
story building and the plant of the 
Suburban Publishing Company at 
Wayne, Pa., which prints the Wayne 
Times and several suburban publica- 
tions. The loss will reach $20,000. 

A. M. Ehret is president of the pub- 
lishing company. Among the publica- 
tions issued from the Times plant are the 
Berwin Herald, the Dowington Archive, 
the Overbrook Argus, the Bryn Mawr 
Record and the Ardmore Chronicle. 
The current issues of all except the Ard- 
more Chronicle had fortunately been run 
off when the fire occurred, or the loss 
would have been much heavier. 

The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by electric wires. Besides the 
presses and linotypes there was a con- 
siderable amount of paper and type in 
the building, practically all of which is 
ruined. 

Just as the Springfield (Ky.) News- 
Leader was going to press last week, 
fire which broke ous in @ rear room de- 
stroyed the building and plant, causing 
a loss of about $1,000, partly covered 
by insurance. The News-Leader is being 
printed on the plant of the Springfield 
Sun. 

The entire job printing and newspaper 
plant of the Adrian (Ga.) Courier was 
recently destroyed by fire. 








Supplement for Specimens of Paper. | 

Because of a ruling of the Postoffice | 
Department that where the name of the | 
paper used in an advertisement is men.- | 
tioned the entire publication containing | 
same becomes mail matter of the fourth | 


ment and will doubtless become an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the progressive 
printery which seeks for the newest and 
best effects. 











WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY 
COMP. ° 
(Formerly Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., Est'd 1876) 
373 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


Plants for Stereotyping, Electrotyping and 


N. ¥. Agent” THE TYMPALYN CO., 
CHARLES 8S. MILLS, Manager, 


SPECIALTY: Iron Equipment for Compos- 
ing Rooms. 
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ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 


Typewriter 


When the REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER offers 
something new to the 
public the public knows, 
without being told, that 
it’s something good. 


NEW MODELS 
NOW READY 





We will be glad to have you call 
at our office and see the new models 
or send for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the new features. 


Remington Typewriter Co., 
325-327 Broadway, New York. 


Branches Everywhere 





Remington 











class on which must be paid postage for | @ 
matter of that class, the American) 
Printer now: publishes a special supple-| j 
ment containing specimens of cover| 
papers bearing the advertisements of| 
the various paper manufacturers. The| 
supplement promises further develop- | 
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LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 
Syndicate Work a Specialty 


108 Fulton Street 
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Typewriter Supplies 


ON THE MARKET—SEND FOR CATALOG 
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CONNE@TICUT EDITORS DINE. 
Franklin Matthews, of the Sun, One of 
the Principal Speakers. 


Franklin Matthews, of the New York 
Sun, was one of the principal speakers 
at the second annual banquet of the 
Connecticut Editorial Association, held 
recently in Hartford. Mr. Matthews 
said that when he told Chester 8. Lord, 
managing editor of the Sun, that he was 
going to Connecticut to make a speech, 
Mr. Lord asked him what he was going 
to talk about. ‘*The Rewards of Jour- 
nalism,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘Hum, there 
are none,’ was Mr. Lord’s laconic com- 
ment. Continuing, Mr. Matthews said 
he thought the topic should be a silent 
toast. He told how he once wrote a 
snake story for the Sun, putting a Con- 
necticut date line upon it, and a day or 
two later the office received a letter from 
a Connecticut farmer who said the 
writer of the snake yarn was the biggest 
liar in New York. That,.seaid Mr. Mat- 
thews, is one of the rewards of jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Matthews declared that the smell 
of printers’ ink is the most delightful in 
the world, for it is the smell of liberty 
and civilization. ‘“‘One of the rewards 
of journalism. speaking seriously,” said 
Mr. Matthews, ‘is the friendships that 
are made. This has been the greatest 
sustaining power in my life and one of 
its greatest compensations.” In closing 
Mr. Matthews made a plea for the uplift 
of present day journalism, saying that 
every man connected with it should do 
his part in bringing it about. 

George F. Woodruff, of the Litchfield 
Enguirer, was toastmaster. Among 
other speakers were Charles Hopkins 
Clark, of the Hartford Courant, and 
Mayor flenney, of HerMord. Others at 
the speakers’ table were President 
Arthur Seth Barnes, of the Bristol Press: 
W.0O. Burr and Thomas Dudley Wells, 
of the Hartford Times; Elwood S. Ela, 
of the Manchester Herald, secretary and 
treasurer of the association; Everett S. 
Geer, representing the Connecticut Ty- 
pothetae, and Charles H. Scholey, of the 
Shore Line Times, Guilford. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Arthur S. 
Barnes, Bristol Press; vice-presidents, 
Fred H. Wall, Hartford Times; Lew 
Allen, Meriden Journal; E. H. Abrams, 
Greenwich News; L. M. Barnes, Wood- 
bary Reporter; Ernest L. Prann, Deep 
River New Era; Thomas Rady, Rock- 
ville Loader; Theodore Bodenwein, New 
London Day; secretary and treasurer, 
Elwood 8S. Ela, Manchester Herald; 
auditor, E.H. Abrams, Greenwich News. 


Journalist Club of Baltimore. 

At the annual meeting of the Journal- 
ists’ Club of Baltimore last week Fred- 
erick H. Gottleib was unanimously 
elected honorary president. Other offic- 
ers chosen were: President. Richard D. 


Steuart; vice-fresident, H. W. Thirlkeld; | 


treasurer, Harry W. Neepier; secretary, 
Guion P. Wilson. Board of zovernors— 
Howard Biscoe, J. Massey Johnson, 
Daniel J.Scully and Joseph Dannenberg. 
A new constitution was adopted limit- 
ing the membership to 200. The mem. 
bership has increased 50 per cent. in the 
past year. 


Collected for Alleged Journalists’ Home. 

George Lynch, of 151 West Forty- 
seventh street, New York, was arrested 
last week on the charge that hecollected 
money without authority for St. Ga- 
briel’s Sanitarium in the Adirondacks. 
He claimed to be areporter and that the 
home was for indigent newspaper men. 
David McClure and W. Seward Webb, 
who are at the head of the sanitarium, 
heard of Lynch's doings, and notified 
Police Headquarters, 
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was known all over the city before the Press issued a 
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PRINTED THE 
NEWS FIRST. 


PUBLISHERS PRESS Enables 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald 
to Beat Its Contemporary. 








On the Street Before the Opposition 
Paper Bulletined the News. 





Commenting on the achievement the Herald under date of 
February 13 says editorially: 


“The Herald extra this morning gave the news of 





Beavers’ plea of guilty to the publie a half hour before 





any contemporary. The Herald got its news over the 





PUBLISHERS PRESS wire and hundreds of Heralds 





were sold by the newsboys and the news of Beavers’ plea 








paper containing the same story, as sent out by the 





Associated Press.” 





The moral is obvious. Become a client 
of the PUBLISHERS PRESS and you will 
get a crisp, reliable, prompt and thorough 
news service. 


FOR PARTICULARS AND RATES ADDRESS 


PUBLISHERS PRESS 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 














